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buildings. As moderator of the General
Assembly (1957-58) George MacLeod was a
controversial figure owing to his support
for the unpopular scheme to introduce
bishops into the kirk in the interests of
church unity. Well known as a writer and
broadcaster, he is strongly left-wing, as his
Only One Way Left (1956) testifies. He
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1924, but
prefers not to use the title.
MACLEOD, (1) Fiona. See SHARP (7).

(2)    John   James   Rickard    (1876-1935),
Scottish physiologist, educated at Aberdeen,
Leipzig and Cambridge, professor of Physi-
ology at Cleveland,  Ohio  (1903),  Toronto
(1918) and Aberdeen (1928), in 1922 along
with  Banting  and   Best discovered insulin.
He was elected F.R.S. in 1923, in which year
also he shared the Nobel prize with Banting.

(3)   Norman   (1812-72),   Scottish   divine,
was born, a minister's son, at Campbeltown,
Argyll.     He  attended   Glasgow  University,
and    was    minister    of   Loudon    1838-43,
Dalkeith   1843-45  and  the Barony Church,
Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 16,
1872.   He was made a Queen's Chaplain in
1857,  and  in   1869  was moderator of the
General Assembly.    From 1860 till 1872 he
edited Good Words, contributing tales, essays,
verses, sermons, and he wrote several books.
See Memoir by the Rev.   Donald Macleod
(1876).

MACLISE, Daniel (1806-70), British painter,
son of a Highland soldier named M'Leish,
born at Cork, entered the school of the Royal
Academy, London, in 1828. His frescoes in
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords,
The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher
(1861) and The Death of Nelson (1864) are
his most notable works. He died at Cheyne
Walk, Chelsea, April 25, 1870. His sketches
of contemporaries in Fraser's Magazine
(1830-38) were republished in 1874 and 1883.
See the Memoir by O'Driscoll (1871).

MACMAHON, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice
de, mek-mahri (1808-93), descended from an
Irish Jacobite family, was born at Sully near
Autun. Entering the army, he served in
Algeria, and distinguished himself at Con-
stantine (1837), commanded at the Malakoff
(1855), was again conspicuous in Algeria
(1857-58), and for his services in the Italian
campaign (1859) was made marshal and
Duke of Magenta. He became governor-
general of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco-
German war (1870-71) he commanded the
first army corps, but was defeated at Worth,
and captured at Sedan. After the war, as
commander of the army of Versailles, he
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 he was
elected president of the Republic for seven
years, and was suspected, not unjustly, of
reactionary and monarchical leanings. He
resigned in 1879, and died at Chateau la
Foret, October 17, 1893. See Lives by
Grandin (1893) and Montbrillant (1894).

MacMASTER, John Bach (1852-1932), Amer-
ican historian, born at Brooklyn, studied civil
engineering, but in 1883-1920 was professor
of American History in Pennsylvania
University. He wrote a History of the People
of the U.S. (8 vols. 1883-1913), Franklin as a
Man of Letters (1887), and other works.

MACMILLAN,    (1)    Alexander    (1818-96).
See below (2).
(2)  Daniel (1813-57), Scottish bookseller
and publisher, was born at Upper Corrie,
Arran.      Apprenticed    to    booksellers    in
Scotland and Cambridge, in 1843 he and his
brother Alexander opened a book-shop in
Aldersgate Street, London, and finally in the
same year moved to  Cambridge where he
prospered.    By  1844 he had branched out
into publishing, first educational and religious
works and by 1855 English classics such as
Kingsley's   Westward Hoi and Tom Brown's
Schooldays in   1857.    In the year after his
death   (1858)   the   firm  having  become   so
successful opened a branch in London and
by   1893   had   become   a   limited   liability
company with Daniel's son, Frederick (1851-
1936), as chairman.   His other son, Maurice,
father  of (3)   was  also   a partner.     See  a
memoir by Hughes (1882), a life of Alexander
by C. L. Graves (1910) and Morgan, House of
Macmillan (1943).
(3)  Harold (1894-       ), British statesman,
educated at Eton, took a first class in classical
Moderations at Balliql College, Oxford, his
studies having been interrupted by service
with the Grenadier Guards during the first
World   War,   in   which   he   was   seriously
wounded.   In 1919-20 he was in Canada as
A..D.C. to the governor-general, the Duke of
Devonshire,   whose   daughter   he   married.
Returning   to    Britain,    he    partnered   his
brother Daniel in the famous publishing firm
of Macmillan & Co., but preserved his interest
in  politics and stood successfully as Con-
servative M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees in 1924,
was defeated in 1929, but was re-elected in
1931.    Partly  because he was not  always
willing to conform with the party line, and
partly, no doubt, because his air of intellec-
tual superiority irked his more senior col-
leagues,  he remained a back-bencher until
1940, when Churchill made him parliamen-
tary secretary to the Ministry of Supply, and
after a brief spell as colonial under-secretary
in 1942 he was sent to North Africa to fill the
new  Cabinet post  of minister resident  at
Allied   Headquarters   where   he   achieved
distinction by his foresight and acumen and
by his ability as a mediator in the many
clashes of factions and personalities vvhich
bedevilled his term of office.    Defeated in
the Socialist landslide of 1945, he was again
returned in 1951 and appointed minister of
housing,   silencing the   derisive   incredulity
of the Opposition and the doubts of many of
his own party by achieving the promised
target of 300,000 houses in a year.   He was
minister of defence from autumn to spring
1954-55, and thereafter foreign minister to the
end of 1955, when he was appointed chancel-
lor   of  the Exchequer.     On   Sir  Anthony
Eden's resignation in  1957 he emerged, in
Mr R. A. Butler's words, as * the best prime
minister we have % his appointment being
received   without   enthusiasm,   for   as   an
intellectual and a dyed-in-the-wool aristocrat
he was instinctively regarded with suspicion
by  the  man  in  the   street.     Nevertheless,
contrary to all expectations, his economic
expansionism   at  home,   his   resolution^  in
foreign affairs, his integrity, and his infectious